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supposed to be omniscient nor on editors who ' 'scrupuously follow 
their rules," but the moral of the present discussion is that botani- 
cal congresses no matter how often they meet and how many rules 
they make, will never do what they set out to do; namely, "avoid 
disadvantageous changes in nomenclature." 

On the whole we are inclined to think, after carefully study- 
ing the history of these changes, that fewer would be made by 
going back to the only fundamental reasonable principle of nomen- 
clature, namely; absolute historical priority, not limited to 1753, but 
going back as far as we have any certain indisputable proof of the 
identity of plant names. The "starting point" 1753 in nomencla- 
ture, has been made to avoid confusion of names of genera, but re- 
sults so far have not been forthcoming and it is safe to say that no 
more radical changes of names could or would result if we disre- 
gard entirely. the artificial and unreasonable "starting point," 1753, 
as it is evident from such works as S. F. Gray's, 1821, F. L- 
Greene's, Flora Franciscana, and Bay Region Botany, or Bubani's 
Flora Pyrenaea, or Tidestrom's Flysium Marianum the principle of 
whose nomenclature goes back to even Theophrastus, Diouscorides, 
Galen, Pliny, Varro, Vergil, Dbdonaeus, L,obelius and Brunfels 
for valid names of genera. 



THE CODE OF THE NEAR FUTURE. 



We have some very strong reasons to believe that it will be only the 
matter of a few years when botanists will come to see the futility of the 
contradictory codes in question of nomenclature. The Vienna Code was 
not expected to satisfy everybody by its arbitrary decrees, well meant 
though they be. American botanists especially are not satisfied, and al- 
ready amendments have been proposed. Best of all we feel that it is 
becoming more apparent daily that the codes are not only not doing 
what the set out to do, — bring about uniformity, but they are actually 
"making confusion worse confounded." American botanists are ponder- 
ing this matter deeply at present, and very little is being said in public. 
Every one that does consider the matter philosophically realizes that the 
codes must eventually come to the principle of absolute historical priority 
in matters of biological nomenclature. All artificial "starting points" of 
dates before which no names are to be taken, are coming to be looked 
upon as illogical. The leaven of truth is slowly fermenting in minds 
that are responsible for the science of the times, and it will not be very 
long before results show. It is to be questioned whether the actual 
changes of names necessary to be made to bring absolute historical prior- 
ity of names into effect, would be many more than the exceptions to 
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article 20 of the Vienna Code. Linnaeus, almost as a rule, chose the 
names of the older botanists before him, and the number of changes 
would be comparatively insignificant, especially in our American flora. 
This fact is only too evident from consulting the works of Dr. E. L. 
Greene, Floia Franciscana and Bay Region Botany. 

Serious minds are beginning to realize also that if we must eventu- 
ally come to the principle of unrestricted priority in time, it might as 
well come soon. Already there are proposals for artificial "starting 
points" for the other different branches of systematic botany, so that 
one date is proposed for Mycology, another for Algology, and if we fol- 
low the illogical suggestions we must have as many "starting points" 
as there are divisions of systematic botany. A generation and more has 
Dr. E. L. Greene stood up for the principles of absolute historical priority 
and we have good reason to think at present that he will yet see this 
the prevailing sentiment in public as it is tending to become so in private. 
More than two decades did Pietro Bubani spend on that colossal work of 
his, so little known, yet withal so erudite, in spite of a number of eccentric 
inconsistencies, his Flora Pyrenaea; whose principle is that of historic time 
priority, and even then it was published after the author's death. The 
way to the truth then is already broken through the dark forest of 
error, but we must await some bold genius that dares follow the trail. 
We could name not a few, if we would, great botanists too, whose ideaa 
on this question are correct, whose private opinions are more logical than 
their public expressions, and accordingly we know that the day is not 
far distant, when codes will be discarded and the only guide will be the 
principle of absolute and certain historical priority in nomenclature. 



News Notes. 



Prof F. L. Charles, of the University of Illinois, is to be the new 
secretary and editor of the American Nature Htudy Review. The Society 
through this, itr- official organ of putilicatiou proposes giving considerable 
attention in the future to the question ol agricultural teaching in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Mr. Ivar Tidestrom, of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, has been 
engaged during the past summer in making extensive journeys study in?, 
the flora of Utah, Idaho and Montana. Special investigation has been 
made of the flora of Utah for some years by him, and we hope his work 
will eventually culminate in a manual of botany of that state. He has 
also been doing research work on the noxious and poisonous plants of 
that region. 

Dr. J. A. Nieuwland, Professor of Botany in the University of Notre 
Dame, spent the Summer in the study of the flora of the Willamette 
Valley in Oregon, making collections of plants in that country. Summer 
school work was also done at Columbia University, Portland, Ore. 

Dr. Edw. L. Greene, Honorary Associate of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, made, during the Spring, a botanical tour of several weeks through 
Indiana, Illinois, southern Michigan and Ontario. He made a special in 
vestigation of the violets and antennarias, also a general ecological study 
of the country- Many problems regarding the habitat of his new species, 
already published, from this region were cleared up. 



